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FOREST TREE NURSERIES IN ILLINOIS 


Lumber consumption in Illinois in 1945 was 20 times the 
amount produced, even though the 121 million board feet 
turned out by the 1,080 part-time and full-time sawmills 
in the State was the greatest annual production since 
1912. The unfavorable relationship brought about by 
lessening supply and increasing demand for timber 
products has been worsening during the past four decades. 

Almost 50 per cent of the State’s 35 million acres was 
originally forested; a few years ago only 10 per cent of 
the total land area was in forests. At the same time, IlIli- 
nois had over 3 million acres of marginal, gullied, or idle 
land which was classified by technical and official surveys 
as better suited economically to the production of forest 
crops than to any other agricultural use. The soil on these 
acres was badly eroded and the wildlife depleted. 

Realization of these facts caused Illinois to look to the 
future, and thus the two State Forest Tree Nurseries, 
ranked among the best in the United States, came into 
being and began distributing forest trees on a practical 
scale by 1935. The Division of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Conservation was placed in charge. Since then 
48 million trees and wildlife plants have been distributed 
at cost to farmers, sportsmen’s clubs, coal strip mines, 
schools, town forests, and other landowners, or reserved 
for the State forests. Trees secured from the State must 
be used only for reforestation and erosion control pur- 
poses; their use for landscaping or ornamental planting 
is prohibited by law. 

Seedlings from these two nurseries are sold at $5.00 
a thousand; transplants are sold at the rate of $10.00 a 
thousand. Sales during the war years were smaller but in 
1946, and also in 1947, they amounted to 314 million trees. 
The 1948 distribution of 5 million is running consider- 
ably larger, as the program leaves the restrictions of 
recent years behind. It is estimated that the demand for 
reforestation stock will be heavier in the next few years, 
and it is planned to increase the production’ of the 
nurseries to 15,000,000 seedlings annually. 

The Union State Tree Nursery in Union county 
utilizes 35 acres located in the Union State Forest. It is 
managed by a graduate forester, as nursery superintend- 
ent, and his foreman. The number of employees varies 
from a half-dozen men in winter to thirty or more men 
and women during the busy weeding season of summer 
and the short but urgent shipping season of spring. 


KNOW 


To produce one-half of the stock required by Illinois 
landowners, the Union nursery grows one-year seedlings 
of ash, walnut, red oak, white oak, black locust, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, pitch pine, sweet gum, tulip poplar, 
loblolly pine, Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, and cypress. 
The last six species named are suited only to the environ- 
ment of the southern half of Illinois. 

The same general administrative system and labor plan 
prevail at the Mason State Tree Nursery in Mason 
county as at the Union Nursery. Here are grown one- 
year seedlings of Osage orange, soft maple, and black 
locust; two-year seedlings of jack pine; and four-year 
transplants of red pine and white pine. The three pines 
named are for use in the northern half of Illinois. 

Each nursery is equipped with pumps, water reservoir, 
overhead irrigation lines, packing shed, implement shed, 
and the tillage equipment necessary for intensive produc- 
tion. While much hand labor and many hand tools are 
used by the average nursery, the Illinois Division of 
Forestry has constantly made use of mechanization and 
chemistry in State tree nurseries, and encouraged the de- 
velopment of new ideas and methods by their personnel. 

In 1944 a new shipping package made of woven cot- 
tonwood veneer, invented by the Union Nursery Super- 
intendent to solve the shortage of packing material, was 
found to be a vast improvement over any bundle for- 
merly used. In fact, the method was copied by other state 
and private nurseries over the nation. In the same year, 
the Mason Nursery Superintendent succeeded in adapt- 
ing two units of a celery planter for the task of mechani- 
cally transferring tree seedlings to transplant beds at the 
amazing rate of two thousand per hour. Previously, as 
at many nurseries even now, transplanting had always 
been done by hand with a crude planting board. 

Three more recent developments to speed nursery 
production with less tedious labor and expense have 
been made standard procedure in the Illinois State Tree 
Nurseries are: the drilling of seed-bed soils directly by 
machine, the use of mechanical cultivators capable of 
removing weeds from between rows only 5 inches apart, 
and intensive use of new types of selective and general 
weed killers wherever applicable. If forestry continues to 
advance as it has in the past few years, the enormous 
job of providing trees for the 3 million idle acres in 
Illinois will not seem so formidable. 
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WHAT IS PROFIT? 


Corporate profits so far in 1948 are exceeding those of 
last year by a wide margin. Aggregate profits of over 
400 concerns for the first quarter, as reported by the 
National City Bank, were 23 per cent greater in 1948 
than in the same quarter of 1947. 

These figures indicate that in general the prosperity 
of business concerns is keeping abreast of the inflation. 
These profits are substantial and real, but analysis of 
changes in the financial position of corporations during 
recent periods suggests that one look behind the profit 
figure and examine its composition. The question is posed: 
“What is profit?” As the character of profit varies signifi- 
cantly at different stages of the business cycle, let us ex- 
amine it under current conditions. 

The character of recent corporate profits results from 
what is becoming known as the “high cost of corporate 
living” during this period. Precisely as the individual con- 
sumer has found living costs pressing hard upon his cash 
resources, corporations have faced demands for higher 
cash outlays. The reader may have noted a recent adver- 
tisement of the Union Oil Company, which portrays that 
company’s situation. Although it showed a record net 
profit of $19 millions in 1947 and paid out only $6 millions 
in dividends, the company paid out more funds than it 
received. Thus its “costs of living” more than nullified 
funds received in the net earnings determined by stand- 
ard accounting methods. All of the profits and more had 
to be disbursed to maintain the company’s competitive 
position and to pay normal dividends. 

That is no isolated case. A recent analysis in Barron’s, 
of the 1947 earnings of fourteen representative large com- 
panies in relation to changes in their current assets, finds 
that only one of these concerns had sufficient earnings in 
1947 to pay dividends and yet maintain current assets. 
Two concerns had less than half enough earnings to main- 
tain current assets, regardless of dividends. The authors 
of this article might have applied a stricter test than the 
maintenance of current assets, for these assets include 
inventories and receivables, which are not cash resources. 
By this latter test, none of the fourteen had sufficient 
earnings to maintain cash resources. 

By way of verification, the writer studied the 1947 
financial statements of fourteen other leading corpora- 


tions. He found that each of these had to “dip into its 
pocket” or borrow funds in 1947, despite rising earnings 
Therefore, recent corporate profits are not “cash” profits 
but largely profits reinvested in the enterprise. 

What is the significance of this condition? These 
earnings which American business concerns have been 
plowing back into plant, inventory, and research have not 
been realized in cash as yet. They are not held in liquid 
form, generally, but are absorbed in plant, working 
capital, etc. Only if price levels hold until these assets 
are converted or are realized upon in production and 
sales, will their full present valuation be realized in cash 
funds. Their current reinvestment in the progressive 
concern is necessary and wise, but in a sense they are 
“paper profits” for the present. 

Aside from the matter of properly valuing these earn- 
ings, their availability to owners is involved. The con- 
cept of profits as funds which both belong to stockholders 
and are available for dividends to them is all too popular 
and incorrect. It patently does not describe the profits of 
1947, for they have largely been reinvested in other forms 
of assets than cash and cannot be disbursed. Stockholders 
should be aware that larger profits have not in themselves 
become a basis of higher cash dividends and that often 
maintenance of past dividend rates requires borrowing 
or drawing on cash reserves. 

Labor too should understand this situation when con- 
sidering wage demands, and should not mistakenly view 
the large recent profits as huge cash accumulations. Labor 
leaders, in seeking a third round of wage increases, natur- 
ally will point to these profits as available sources. Should 
they secure such increases, these evidently cannot be paid 
from accumulated funds and hence must be obtained from 
borrowing or price rises. Either alternative would be infla- 
tionary, exerting pressure to send the price spiral higher. 

Understanding of this profit situation by labor, in- 
vestors, and the general public is an important step in 
heading off further inflation. It should be recognized also 
by Congressional and government leaders in shaping tax 
and other policies affecting business. Perhaps the publicity 
now directed to the public on this matter will be effective 
in bringing about this understanding. 

The correct definition of “profits” is an elusive matter. 
The accepted definitions of the economists apparently 
would not designate as realized income the reinvested 
profits of recent periods, as they require cash realization. 
On the other hand, the accountants’ definitions of profit 
substantially differ from those of economists, and by their 
accepted definition these recent profits are deemed to be 
earned profits. Of course it is the accountants’ definition 
which is the standard for businessmen and investors. It is 
cutting an enterprise’s life into annual periods for finan- 
cial reports which, at the present stage of the business 
cycle, raises the question of whether the profits shown 
have been realized. The accuracy of the accountants is not 
doubted, for accounting statements correctly show enter- 
prise profits if one bears in mind necessary qualifications. 
The problem lies in the layman’s interpretation, reading 
into income statements that which they do not purport 
to show. 

The widespread misconception of the nature, extent, 
and timing of profits, which is manifest today, raises 
anew the problem of devising more informative financial 
statements. The public may be confident that accountants 
are seeking to develop such statements. Meantime, the 
managers of businesses and the accountants wish that the 
public would better understand the meaning of their 
present definition of that tricky word, “profit.” 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— APRIL 


General business activity dropped sharply from mid- 
March to mid-April, largely because of the stoppage in 
soft coal mining. By the end of April, activity had begun 
to rise slowly, but was still considerably below that before 
the strike. 

Resumption of work in the soft coal fields at mid- 
month found the large majority of miners unwilling to 
work. With 150,000 miners still out, renewal of the walk- 
out raised the total number of idle workers to about 
280,000. Earlier in the month, soft coal miners were 
joined briefly by 35,000 of the 80,000 anthracite coal 
miners, a move which cost some 500,000 tons of hard 
coal. By the 26th, most of the miners were back at work 
and production was about normal. During the UMW 
stoppage, one week’s soft coal output was about equal 
to one day’s normal production. It is estimated that 10 
million tons of soft coal were lost for each week of the 
strike, about 53,500,000 tons altogether. Production for 
the year to April 24 was just under 150,000,000 tons, 
38,500,000 tons below the 1947 figure. The difference was 
about three weeks’ production. 

Steel took the worst beating from the coal strike. Pre- 
strike production of 97.5 per cent of capacity was cut 
to 89.4 per cent at the beginning of April and dropped 
to 71.3 per cent by the 17th. Not until the latter part of 
the month did scheduled production begin to rise, and 
even then it was expected that it would be three weeks 
or more before operations returned to normal. The steel 
industry will continue to be in a precarious position for 
many months, especially because of the threat of another 


walkout in coal after June 30. Because the industry was 
already operating at near capacity, the loss cannot be 
made up. The latest estimate of the steel loss is 1,400,000 
tons of steel ingots and in some quarters even that is 
thought to be conservative. It is now thought that the in- 
dustry will not be able to produce 85,000,000 tons this 
year, much less the 90,000,000 tons anticipated earlier. 
The steel estimated to have been lost was enough to 
have built 300,000 automobiles, 200,000 refrigerators, 200,- 
000 stoves, 200,000 washing machines, 20,000 farm trac- 
tors, 10,000 freight cars, 14 oil tankers, and 1,000 miles 
of 20-inch oil pipe line. 

Automobile production for the month reflected the un- 
certainty of coal and steel supplies, although production 
was maintained pretty well by using up reserves of parts 
and materials. The full impact of the coal strike will be 
delayed several weeks; however, layoff of 200,000 GM 
workers began April 23. An estimated loss of 215,000 
units had occurred by the middle of April. Some sources 
estimate losses of 200,000 units in March, the same num- 
ber in April, and a total loss of 500,000 units. 

Other costs of the strike: 70,000 railroad workers and 
55,000 steel workers lost their pay while laid off; the 
miners lost $115,000,000 in wages; railroads lost con- 
siderable revenue because of the embargo on coal-hauled 
freight and passengers until curbs were lifted on April 
13; oil well drilling was cut by 100 wells every day the 
steel mills were shut down; the nation lost the produc- 
tion of a total of more than 600,000 workers idle for 
varying periods of time. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— APRIL 


The soft coal stoppage in Illinois, as elsewhere, showed 
itself to be an in-again, out-again affair, with most of the 
strikers returning to work about the middle of the month 
and walking out again on the 20th after operations had 
about reached normal. An immediate effect of the coal 
mining stoppage was the layoff of several hundred railroad 
workers: operating crews, maintenance men, and workers 
in railroad shops. Many of the layoffs occurred on lines 
hauling coal within and from the southern Illinois mining 
area and in shops in that area. Some were caused by the 
general ODT order to cut coal-using freight and pas- 
senger schedules. A look at the cost of the stoppage shows 
that approximately 175,000 tons of coal was lost each day 
the 23,000 miners stayed away from work. Production 
of 3,531,889 tons in March was 2,190,742 tons below that 
of March, 1947. An additional 3 million tons was the 
estimated loss for April. By April 22 nearly all the IIli- 
nois workers were back on the job. Railroads were down 
to a few days’ supply; public utilities were slightly better 
off. In the Chicago area, where deliveries by carload are 
normal, coal distributors sold by truckload. Blast fur- 
naces and open hearths had been shut down and steel 
shipments disrupted by shortages of transportation facili- 
ties. It was estimated that three weeks would be required 
to get the area’s steel industry back to normal. 

It has been reported that about one-third of the in- 
dustrial plants built in the last two years have been 
located in the Midwest. Of the 2,038 built in the United 
States, 191 have been constructed in Illinois and are 
valued at $100,657,000. 

An addition at Gibson City to the plant of one of the 
nation’s three largest soybean processors has increased 
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soybean processing facilities in Illinois by 4,000,000 
bushels annually. The addition boosts the State’s total 
facilities to more than 60 million bushels a year. 

The number of cattle on feed on April 1 was 17 per 
cent below last year, according to a report by the Co- 
operative Crop Reporting Service. In only one year dur- 
ing the last 11 has the number been lower. The survey 
showed feeding operations were off 30 to 40 per cent in 
the south and about 10 per cent in the more important 
northern section. Farmers reported that they were un- 
willing to risk high-priced corn on livestock feeding while 
the livestock market prices were declining. Feeding opera- 
tions, although only slightly below prewar, are likely to 
be insufficient to meet current demand. 

Prices in the hog market dropped during the month to 
the lowest point in 18 months, or since the end of OPA. 
Factors in the decline are reported to be large market- 
ings as farmers seek to beat a drop in the price, con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, drops in prices at the 
wholesale level, and decreased slaughtering facilities 
caused by the meat packing strike. Marketings are re- 
ported to be much heavier than is usual for this season 
and the largest for the season since 1944. 

Crop specialists have reported a good outlook for this 
year’s grain crops. Fair weather has permitted farmers 
to make an early start in the fields, and occasional rains 
have favored winter wheat and such crops as have been 
planted. The encouraging outlook does not include the 
peach crop of the southern part of the State. The trees 
have been adversely affected by the weather for the last 
eight months so that this year’s crop is estimated at less 
than two-thirds of that of last year. 
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Percentage Changes March, 1947, to March, 1948 


General Summary 


All but three groups showed increases between February 
and March, while on an annual basis, four of the indica- 
tors were below March, 1947, figures. Monthly changes 
ranged from — 37.5 per cent to + 54.8 per cent, practi- 
cally the same range shown by annual changes. 

The effects of the coal strike were reflected in a 37.5 
per cent drop in coal production in the month, and 
seasonal industries caused slight declines in employment 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 




















March, 1948 
Percentage 
Indicators Change from oe 
. 1939 = 
March Feb. 

1947 | 1948 | 100 

Bank debits... .. cc ees e soceucl 34.2 | 426.2 | 325.2 
SOREN OTUNIED . oie ccs ccc wndwnwes +23.4 | +32.6 | 452.9 
Cael PEOGUCHION? 6. oo5 ose kos e ..| —38.3 | —37.5 97.1 
Construction contracts awarded*....} +51.1 | +54.8 | 398.3 
Department store sales in Chicago®..| + 1.0 | +23.0] ..... 
Employment, manufacturing?......| — 0.9 | — 1.4 | 130.8 
SS FO Or ..| + 5.9] + 3.4 | 276.4 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..... — 1.4] + 9.4] 193.8 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?.......... + 8.0| — 2.5 | 292.4 
Petroleum production®............. — 8.8| + 4.3 | 233.7 





‘ Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; ? Illinois 
Department of Labor; 4 Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Bureau of the Census; 
6 Tllinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; 7 Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; ® State Geological Survey. 


and pay rolls. Substantial gains in construction contracts 
awarded and building permit valuations indicated in- 
creased construction activity, and the Easter shopping 
season accounted for a 23.0 per cent rise in Chicago de- 
partment store sales. 

On an annual basis, production accounted for two of 
the four declines as coal and petroleum output fell 38.3 
per cent and 88 per cent, respectively. Even though em- 
ployment was 0.9 per cent below that in March, 1947, 
wage payments were 8.0 per cent higher. Sizable gains 
were reported for construction contracts awarded, build- 
ing permit valuations, and bank debits. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wholesale prices, based on 889 commodities, advanced 
only slightly between February and March (0.4 per cent) 
to a level 161.4 per cent of the 1926 average. This repre- 
sented a gain of 8.0 per cent from the prices in March, 
1947. 

Most of the individual groups showed small increases 
in the month, ranging from 0.1 per cent to 1.1 per cent, 
but raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and hides 
and leather products reported declines. Farm products 
prices rose 0.4 per cent, although grains and livestock 
and poultry quotations decreased. Favorable domestic and 
European crop reports and the government’s delay and 
limited extent of flour purchases contributed to the slump 
reported for grains. Gains in meat prices more than offset 
a decline for dairy products to send the food group up 
0.8 per cent. 

Farm products and foods showed annual increases of 
just 1.9 per cent and 3.7 per cent, respectively, which 
kept the average annual margin below 10 per cent. Among 
the greatest advances in the year were those reported for 
fuel and lighting materials (30.0 per cent), housefurnish- 
ing goods (13.0 per cent), all commodities other than farm 
products and foods (12.7 per cent), and metals and metal 
products (1.9 per cent). 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 














March, 1948 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from Index 
1926= 
March _| February 100 
1947 1948 

All commodities........... + 8.0 +0.4 161.4 

POGUE TOOGUEED.. 0.0 ack 5 cess + 1.9 +0.4 186.0 

ee teetGls ia Sale a ea + 3.7 +0.8 173.8 

Hides and leather products....} + 6.3 —3.7 185.6 

‘Textile products®.........3.0% + 6.7 +0.6 149.0 

Fuel and lighting materials....| -+30.0 +0.2 130.9 

Metals and metal products....} +11.9 +0.6 156.5 

Building materials........... + 8.7 +0.3 193.0 

Chemicals and allied products. + 3.0 +1.1 136.1 

Housefurnishing goods....... +13.0 +0.2 142.1 

Miscellaneous commodities....| + 4.8 +0.8 120.8 

Raw materials............... + 7.0 —0.1 174.7 

Semimanufactured articles....| + 5.6 —1.1 154.1 

Manufactured articles........ + 8.7 +0.8 155.7 
All commodities other than 

ee + 9.6 +0.4 155.8 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods....| +12.7 +0.1 147.7 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 
indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 
since great transfers of funds take plece between those 
cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other 
than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) 

Peoria was the only one of the fifteen reporting IIli- 
nois cities to show a decline in bank debits between 
February and March (1.4 per cent). All the other cities 
reported substantial gains and the March total, $10,133,- 
285,000, was 24.2 per cent greater than in February and 
14.7 per cent greater than the March, 1947, figure. Peoria 
also was the only city to show an annual decline (8.0 per 
cent), whereas increases in the other cities ranged from 
1.3 per cent in Bloomington to 22.6 per cent in Moline. 

The Chicago and St. Louis Federal Reserve districts 
showed monthly advances of 20.0 per cent and 20.8 per 
cent, respectively, while bank debits in all 12 districts 
combined rose 19.2 per cent. On an annual basis, the St. 
Louis and United States totals increased 15.4 per cent 
and 15.3 per cent, respectively, while Chicago reported a 


FINANCE 


Postal Receipts 


(Postal receipts are considered an easy and fairly reliable 
measure of local business conditions over a period of time, 
since their fluctuations in the long term follow to a con- 
siderable extent the variations in general business activity.) 


POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 








Percentage Change 





from 
City Mach 

March February 

1947 1948 
) Arey care pe eee $ 19,919 — 0.2 + 3 
PN 55. cn. be A ke 64,912 +12.2 + 8 
EE En 26,388 +20.8 +7 
BIOOMINGION. . . 06 0c csts 71,412 +23.5 +25 
5s asc ea a 7,311 +17.8 +19 
CES 6 c's. vi news 9,226 + 0.2 —10 
OSS RE ERR nae! 16,195 +13.5 +33 
POO eR ee 45 ,426 +14.6 +27 
Re 8 occicebt erat g-vigkes 9 ,003 ,532 +12.3 +17 
Chicago Heights.......... et: i naar +15 
A ee er en 41,427 +23.7 + 8 
ee ee meer ler 70,511 +16.2 + 8. 


East St. Louis and National 
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. ‘ EE WES «ocr sewk ben 58,571 +17.1 +14 
gain of 11.9 per cent. SN Ss Saks oes octet oe 56,605 +19.4 +21 
Src eres 28,031 + 0.3 
Life Insur ee 24,179 —-06 | +5 
e Insurance Sales CeO. 660 cecvnides 11,392 +20.4 | +16 
(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- NS Ee RO RPL | 67 ,387 +36.0 +48 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because Kankakee................ 24,504 +37.2 +13 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) Marion..........-..+++.. 6,297 = i —22 
Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in March Moline..............++-. 60 ,937 +19.3 +27 
jumped 9.4 per cent in the month, but were 1.4 per cent Mount Vernon........... 12,425 + 14 +14 
a ; Murphysboro............ 4,471 — 1.4 — 6 
less than the volume in March, 1947. Total figures for gales ah ima Neri 159,488 +20 .6 +11 
the United States were 11.5 per cent greater than in NT io chic i ha heigeen diene 60 ,027 +25.8 +19 
February, but showed an annual decline of 3.2 per cent. on er 158,596 418.9 418 
Cumulative volume in the first 3 months of 1948 was up Bark felaad.........«s... 48,178 + 4.5 + § 
0.8 per cent in Illinois, but in the United States a 0.3 a DcnaaK eeaee ig be = = 
; : . : Rs es uit. ai ab Laine : —29. - 
per cent decline was reported from the corresponding ory i Nh a le 57034 4115 fig 
period in 1947. 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
| Percentage Change 
City March March February March, 1948, from 
1948 1947 1948 March a 
1947 1948 
Wars a eicne nic was wena tena poe eee $10,133,285 $8 ,834 ,337 $8,157,379 +14.7 +24.2 
PR Os a ba oy ee ee eee crn ieee 25,691 21,085 20 ,008 +21.8 +28.4 
Se eee me ee mot mre ae 34,213 30 , 130 28,971 +13.6 +18.1 
Rss odin aig we SUNS een hk ewnee 40 ,906 40 , 393 34,155 + 1.3 +19.8 
ETE EE PEO RO Pe 37 ,492 35 ,045 33,224 + 7.0 +12.8 
age ai lle SS BPM EIRE SO Pe 9,325,877 8,079,357 7,449,095 415.4 +25.2 
IN oes nissan gnc. Ka de cece be Una nad 33,615 30 ,837 29 ,086 + 9.0 +15.6 
DON: oo xds pb Suids ssn taenntednen skeen aes 66,070 60 ,078 57,230 +10.0 +15.4 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 110,945 102,100 92,620 + 8.7 +19.8 
| TEC A SF irsal x eo PAGS Ae Wie eo arateiealets 24,137 21,673 20,355 +11.4 +18.6 
Joliet Sad cist veg hase cM curate Siebel 38,454 36,587 32,891 + 5.1 +16.9 
I Pa ECTS AG SR, AeA 26,900 21,948 23 ,365 +22.6 +15.1 
ER ANE GERAD ET Mite 9 SE ee S| 158,836 172,720 161,123 — 8.0 — 1.4 
SRE Sa ie RAT a REIN ie ARES a Seder e ge 29° 868 26,844 26,444 +11.3 +12.9 
Eee te a een con, wee eee Oe 28 105 ,446 90,925 84,702 +16.0 +24.5 
ec ee 74°835 64,615 64,110 +15.8 +16.7 




















Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


The effect of the coal strike asserted itself in March, as 
production in Illinois fell 37.5 per cent from the Feb- 
ruary Output. March production reached only 3,531,889 
tons, representing a drop of 38.3 per cent from the level 
of a year ago. Cumulative production in the three months 
in 1948 was 12.6 per cent below that for the same period 
in 1947, 

The fact that only 92 mines reported in March, 9 
fewer than in February, caused a reduction of almost 
2,000 men working in March. The same number of strip 
mines reported this month as in the last month, but pro- 
duction was little more than half as great. Sixty-five 
shaft mines (compared with 74 in. February) produced 
about two-thirds as much coal as in February. 

April production is certain to show another large de- 
crease, which will make it more difficult to match last 
year’s output. Only improved transportation and pro- 
ductive methods would make that possible. 


Petroleum 


Production of petroleum in Illinois advanced 4.3 per cent 
between February and March, the first monthly gain 
since December. This March output of 5,265,000 barrels 
was 8&8 per cent less than that for March, 1947, and 
cumulative production in the first three months of 1948 
showed an 8.4 per cent decline from the same period a 
year ago. 

Even though production increased in the month, only 
63 new wells were completed in March, 39 fewer than in 
last month. So far this year, only 253 wells have been 
started, compared with 280 which were completed in the 
first three months in 1947. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 


Electric power production by Illinois utilities in March 
increased 1.5 per cent from the February total to 1,499,- 
221,000 kilowatt hours, representing a gain of 11.1 per 
cent from the level of a year ago. Illinois produced an 
average of 48,000,000 kilowatt Hours per day in March, 
almost 6 per cent less than in February. 

In the nation as a whole, production reached 23,478,- 
068,000 kilowatt hours in March, 5.8 per cent greater 
than a month ago and 10.5 per cent more than the total 
for March, 1947. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
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of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

An increase in Illinois building activity was indicated 
as valuations of building permits showed a gain of 326 
per cent from the February level. Proposed projects were 
valued at $26,129,851, representing a 23.4 per cent ad- 
vance over the total for a year ago. This increase was 
reflected in the 3,454 permits issued in March, 88.9 per 
cent greater than in last month, and 6.2 per cent more 
than in March, 1947. 

All three building classifications showed increases in 
the month, ranging from 4.5 per cent for additions, 
alterations, repairs, and installations to 58.6 per cent for 
new residential building. Valuations of new residential 
building permits accounted for almost one-half of the 
State total. 

Compared with figures for March, 1947, valuations of 
new nonresidential building permits showed a gain of 
46.9 per cent, and new residential projects proposed ad- 
vanced 22.3 per cent. Additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations fell 13.1 per cent in permit valuation, 
although the number of permits issued rose 10.6 per cent. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

A sizable increase in construction contracts awarded 
was reported between February and March (548 per 
cent). Awards were valued at $66,186,000, representing a 
51.1 per cent gain from the level of a year ago. 

Nonresidential building showed the greatest monthly 
gain as awards in March rose 74.1 per cent. Residential 
building and public works and utilities construction 
awards advanced 40.8 per cent and 27.8 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the month. Most of the total annual gain was 
reflected in increases of 125.7 per cent and 101.9 per cent 
for public works and utilities and nonresidential building, 
respectively, while residential awards advanced only 1.4 
per cent from the March, 1947, level. 

Awards made during the first quarter of 1948 indi- 
cated an increase of 47 per cent in construction activity 
from the same period in 1947. This was the same increase 
that was shown in the Chicago territory. Large project 
awards made in northern Illinois in March included an 
office building and 24 apartment buildings in Cook county, 
and school buildings and 12 apartment buildings in Du 
Page county. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 




















Percentage Change 
Type of Construction March March | February} Mar., 1948, from 
1948 1947 1948 
Mar. Feb. 
1947 1948 
Total Construction. ..| $66,186 | $43,799 | $42,745 | +51.1 | +54.8 
Total Building.......... 58,670 40 ,469 36,866 | +45.0 +59.1 
Residential.......... 23,254 22,929 16,520 +1.4 | +40.8 
Nonresidential....... 35,416 17,540 20,346 |+101.9 | +74.1 
Public Works and Utilities 7,516 3,330 5,879 |4+125.7 | +27.8 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise, the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

After showing a monthly decline in January and Feb- 
ruary, department store sales in Chicago rose 23 per cent 
in March. A smaller annual margin was reported, how- 
ever, as volume was just 1 per cent greater than in 
March, 1947. In the first 3 months of 1948, cumulative 
figures indicated a gain of 3 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period in 1947, 

Easter sales started off slowly this year and store 
owners were getting worried. However, a sudden spurt 
occurred during the week before Easter, and department 
stores ended up in better shape than a year ago. No lines 
were very bad this year, although owners were a little 
disappointed over movement of women’s suits and coats. 

Department store trade in the United States in March 
increased 20.8 per cent from the February level and was 
7.1 per cent greater than a year ago. Most store owners 
are encouraged by such factors as the European Recovery 
Program, the new tax cut, military orders, State veterans’ 
bonuses, and war talk. They feel that all these will either 
increase purchasing power or the willingness of the con- 
sumer to buy desired items at today’s high prices. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Trade volume in all independent retail stores in Chicago 
advanced 16 per cent between February and March to a 
level 7 per cent greater than that of a year ago. The 
cumulative total for the first 3 months of this year was 
9 per cent more than during the corresponding period in 
1947. 

Only furriers and fur shops, bookstores, and fuel and 
ice dealers reported declines in the month (27 per cent, 
1l per cent, and 7 per cent, respectively). The two great- 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 











Percentage Change 

Cities March, 1948, from | 3 months, 

F 1948, from 

March February | 3 months, 
1947 1948 1947 
Ee Ree + 7 +20 + 6 
PD. da Usebecsddonees +14 +20 +12 
ss 'seak de elcisnanien + 7 +16 +9 
OS Sn erro eee +16 +16 +14 
ee rere + 6 — 3 +19 
NS sok cc oeatacecahowes +14 +24 +14 
SE a ee +7 +17 +13 
Moline — East Moline..... +18 +23 +17 
SI eee +38 +27 +27 

Oe eee +2 +26 . 

ee Sa eee +14 +29 +15 
_ +10 +25 +13 














* Data not included. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


RETAIL TRADE 


est monthly gains were shown by paint, glass, and wall- 
paper stores (54 per cent) and shoe stores (48 per cent), 
while other increases ranged from 5 per cent (for drug- 
stores, filling stations, and lunch counter and refreshment 
food stands) to 39 per cent (for florists and men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores). Jewelry stores and drinking places 
with meals showed no change in the month. 

Annual changes ranged from —19 per cent for fur- 
riers and fur shops to + 40 per cent for florists. Thirteen 
groups reported declines from the March, 1947, figures, 
whereas 26 advanced during this period. Sales for 5 
groups did not change in either direction. Most of the 
annual gains were less than 10 per cent, indicating a 
drop in physical volume, although filling stations and fuel 
and ice dealers showed advances of 30 per cent and 27 
per cent, respectively. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
CHICAGO BY KIND OF BUSINESS 











Percentage Change 
Mar., 1948, from 
Kind of Business 
March Feb. 
1947 1948 
5 Be Sate Sear Pe aeaar ie at eek See Bee +7 +16 
DEPART REET E DEOMI. 6 oc ccececsevar +1 +23 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS: 

ETE Sere + 4 +11 
Grocery and combination stores........ +4 +9 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat)...) + 4 +10 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)..| + 5 +9 
Diet MEIN as 8G eS Shas A ee eases +9 +13 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores....... + 1 +13 
a, — 2 +12 
Eating and Drinking Places............. 0 + 6 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms..... + 1 + 6 
Lunch counter, refreshment food stands..| + 6 + 5 
Drinking places with meals............ —1 0 
Drinking places without meals......... —2 +7 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... —12 + 8 
NR recat 8A chaktedtt a aGke a ile Abe eA +40 +39 
go be eee ee eee +30 + 5 
eer +27 -— 7 
ES axis pcnkin kone hes keaneoule — 3 + 5 
ES ohne cach nate ura Gator aaw &atee es — 7 —11 
SN SUNN os cv cs cparcnpeducarccs 0 +9 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... .. + 5 +17 
Pi CRN 35 on chk a nea aaee -— 1 +34 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
I oh PEE FE Bot ack k iracw are eee 0 +35 
Men's and boys’ clothing stores...... -—1 +39 
Men's and boys’ furnishings stores... . 0 +19 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores......... + 7 +33 
Women’s accessories stores............ +11 +32 
NN ans ca cn eerre ht deen +12 +48 
NS RR POOR Fee — § +12 
Pere, Car MIB. oo 55 ccc n eee sccees —19 —27 
ROUT NNR cari ss. 5sigd a ine pass eee eer —1i1 0 
Automotive Groh. .... 2c ccccccccccccses +18 +31 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +19 +32 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... -— 5 +15 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. ...... + 5 +13 
é.. E  eee cee + 8 +15 
Floor coverings, drapery stores......... + 2 +21 
Radio-household appliance dealers...... + 5 +13 
Household appliance dealers......... 0 +16 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... +12 
Lumber-building materials dealers... ... +11 +10 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores.......... — 1 +54 
ee rrr ee +4 +13 
SS EE Sener rte ris +12 +13 











Source: Bureau of the Census. 






















CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


Chicago Indexes 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, housefurnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

Retail prices of consumers’ goods resumed their up- 
ward trend in March as higher apparel quotations contrib- 
uted to the slight 0.1 per cent increase in the consumers’ 
price index from the February figure. An annual gain 
of 8.2 per cent was shown. 

The higher cost of clothing was chiefly ew in 
prices of men’s business shirts and shoes and women’s 
rayon and cotton dresses. Lower quotations for living 
room suites were more than offset by increases for mat- 
tresses, as housefurnishings showed a 0.2 per cent rise 
in the month. Rents continued to go up in March, report- 
ing a 1.1 per cent gain from the December, 1947, figures. 

Annual gains ranged from 4.3 per cent for house- 
furnishings to 10.9 per cent for fuel, electricity, and ice, 
although rents have risen 12.2 per cent since May, 1947. 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES 








March, 1948 


Index 
1935-39 = 


Percentage Change from 

Commodity 

February 
1948 


March | 
1947 





+0. 
—0. 
+0. 
* 
—0. 
+0. 
—0 


All items... 





LL es 
Clothing. 


Fuel, electricity, and ice. 
Housefurnishings . 
Miscellaneous 














* Not surveyed monthly. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 





CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 
1935-1939 = 100 
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Retail Food Prices 


Food prices showed another monthly decline in the three 
[Illinois cities in March, which brought the annual margins 
below 8 per cent for the first time since price controls 
were lifted. 

Meat prices rose 2.4 per cent in Chicago between Feb- 
ruary and March, and quotations for beverages and eggs 
advanced 0.2 per cent. All other groups reported de- 
creases, resulting in an average drop of 0.2 per cent. The 
greatest monthly declines were shown for sugar and 
sweets (4.0 per cent) and dairy products (2.8 per cent). 
On an annual basis, changes ranged from — 16.2 per 
cent for fats and oils to + 15.0 per cent for cereals and 
bakery goods, as “all foods” were 7.1 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

Peoria reported the greatest monthly decline in the 
three cities as prices dropped 1.5 per cent. None of the 
groups showed an advance in the month, although meat 
quotations did not change. Decreases ranged from 0.1 
per cent for cereals and bakery goods to 4.8 per cent for 
canned fruits and vegetables. The average annual in- 
crease was 4.4 per cent as individual changes ranged 
from — 24.3 per cent to + 17.8 per cent. 

Dried fruits and vegetables and beverage prices in 
Springfield rose 2.4 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respectively, 
in the month, but all other groups reported declines, as 
‘all foods” quotations fell 1.1 per cent. Fats and oils, 
sugar and sweets, and eggs showed the greatest decreases. 
Although only three groups reported declines from the 
March, 1947, levels, the average quotations were only 34 
per cent greater than a year ago. 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


March, 1947 


Peoria 





Percentage ar March, 1948, from 


February, 1948 


| ! 
| Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
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Cereals and bakery goods. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are separately 
recorded each month from data supplied by identical 
firms; thus the change in employment in any one month is 
computed from comparable data. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets. 

This sample covers firms employing only about 30 per 
cent of all nonagricultural workers in the State, and is 
disproportionately heavily weighted by manufacturing 
establishments. Changes should therefore not be con- 
strued as representing total employment changes in any 
particular area.) 


In the February sample of firms employing almost 
928,000 nonagricultural workers, Illinois employment 
dropped for the second successive month, showing a de- 
cline of 0.7 per cent. Pay rolls, on the other hand, were 0.1 
per cent greater than in January. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


In the manufacturing group, employment was 0.4 
per cent below the January total, but pay rolls showed 
a gain of 0.5 per cent. Stone, clay, and glass industries, 
paper goods and printing and publishing firms, and mis- 
cellaneous concerns were chiefly responsible for the de- 
cline in number of workers employed. The largest gains in 
wage payments were reported by clothing and millinery, 
chemicals and allied products, and textile industries. 

Department and variety stores continued to employ 
fewer workers to contribute heavily to the 1.2 per cent 
decrease in nonmanufacturing employment. Wage pay- 
ments were down 1.0 per cent from the January figures, 
mainly as a result of sharp declines for retail trade estab- 
lishments. Mining industries and services firms showed 
substantial gains in pay rolls, however. 

Manufacturing firms paid an average $57.58 per week 
for both sexes combined in February, slightly more than 
in January. This was reflected in higher earnings for both 
men and women, $62.47 and $42.09, respectively. 

(Note: The preceding information is for February; 
the table below gives March data.) 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 























Percentage Change February 15 - March 15, 1948 March, 1948, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
Cleese All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
ity-Area Establishments* Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 
ta, ER AS Reto 2 —1.1 —1.9 —1.4 —2.5 130.8 292.4 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. —1.4 —2.4 —1.9 —3.3 136.6 303.1 
ee ee ee ree —1.5 —2.5 —2.0 —3.4 132.4 | 298.2 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. —1.0 —1.5 —1.2 ca: <5 a A aed. meee es 
Other suburban areas.................. —0.8 —2.1 —1.5 —2.9 153.3 323.5 
DOWNSTATE ARTA. oo cc ci decuseces —0.3 —0.9 —0.7 —1.0 120.6 276.6 
Alton-Wood River area...............- +1.0 +0.2 +1.0 +0.3 183.1 435.6 
ES ner ep ee Es +0.3 +2.2 —0.2 +2.2 142.6 384.1 
RE RC ee ae tates +7.0 +5.0 +7.2 +5.2 81.6 194.9 
Bloomington-Normal................-- —14.1 —15.1 —17.0 —17.5 125.1 256.0 
Champaign-Urbana..................6. +2.4 +3.0 +2.7 ae = sésen- 2. Seeks 
PG cn dnteninhs GhusMene mean teas +4.8 +5.1 +6.0 +5.7 67.3 161.0 
TT Ee ey mi iniatae <p —4.3 —4.6 —4.6 —5.0 118.3 273.6 
RS RR rn rere +0.5 +2.8 +0.1 +4.1 123.4 259.7 
Rai ee ere ee —0.6 —0.6 —1.0 —0.8 94.8 217.7 
DE, & ca ncelbeitabewe cane nens Cheon —1.6 +1.7 —1.6 +1.7 85.0 203 .3 
NN 5 CA5. Sewn ba eee eee ts —3.0 —4.7 —3.5 whe  f. ‘saves OR * aes 
PO. 5 coed ena verere cannes +4.7 +4.2 +4.7 +4.3 125.8 260.6 
rere erat ae —2.3 —3.4 —3.1 —4.2 111.9 274.5 
Kankakee-Bradley area................ —1.1 —6.1 —1.0 —6.6 150.2 406.0 
NR: ss cdaMiiiiw kd +0048 abscess +0.3 —1.1 +0.1 “a2 § ‘sera baa 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area.............. —1.5 —0.3 —1.5 —0.2 117.4 257.1 
ON RRS Re ee ey +3.2 +1.1 +3.2 ..., -ae Sar ee, ee 
PR ony ccnle £04 chaccecenexseh aware +0.4 +3.4 +0.2 +3.5 138.9 330.9 
RRSP ne es) ROE —0.3 —0.5 +0.1 Ge ‘tS giece °@ . eeeee 
eee err —3.5 —4.4 —4.2 —5.0 155.8 289.2 
i aig oti den oc ce aaa +0.2 —0.3 +0.2 —0.2 137.7 284.6 
Ns ta ag Fea ee a —0.0 +0.2 —0.1 +0.2 156.6 425.7 
ie ivignt Ciutat ecb cient eta’ —0.9 —1.9 —1.0 —1.9 130.2 276.5 
ic cota t nhouts satwhiresedeu sa —0.3 —3.8 —0.7 —4.3 300.4 657.0 
Sterling-Rock Falls.................2-- +2.5 +0.0 +2.2 —0.0 135.3 367.1 
sone cecthccebids codveuwonsaes +5.9 +8.9 +6.2 Ae § -svax’ Peas 
a Sinn avbrdt a pin dla —0.2 7 





























Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


* As manufacturing industries over-weight the sample, changes do not necessarily represent changes in total employment. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


ALTON (Pop. Est. 40,000 ) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition,+shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Employment and pay rolls increased very slightly (1.0 per 
cent and 0.2 per cent, respectively) between February and 
March according to the March sample. Postal receipts rose 
3.5 per cent in the month, but fell 0.2 per cent on an annual 
basis, whereas bank debits advanced 28.4 per cent and 21.8 
per cent on the two bases, respectively. Building permit valua- 
tions more than tripled in March, advancing to $210,703. 


AURORA (Pop. Est. 48,500) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Wage payments advanced 2.2 per cent and employment 
rose 0.3 per cent in the March sample, although employment 
in manufacturing industries fell 0.2 per cent. Bank debits and 
postal receipts increased 18.1 per cent and 8.1 per cent, re- 
spectively, between February and March and showed annual 
gains of 13.6 per cent and 12.2 per cent. Department store sales 
were 48.1 per cent greater than in February and rose 21.0 
per cent from the March, 1947, volume. Building permits were 
valued at $170,168, more than five times the February total. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. Est. 32,000) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Sample employment and pay rolls jumped 7.0 per cent and 
5.0 per cent, respectively, between February and March. Retail 
trade gained 20 per cent from the February volume and was 
7 per cent greater than in March, 1947. Postal receipts ad- 
vanced 7.7 per cent in the month and were up 20.8 per cent 
from the figure for a year ago. Valuations of building permits 
increased 126.7 per cent to $85,250 in March. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. Est. 33,000 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and ven- 
tilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines and 
ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, and 
candy. It also has railroad shops.) 

The March sample showed substantial monthly declines of 
14.1 per cent and 15.1 per cent in employment and pay rolls, 
respectively, while manufacturing industries reported drops 
of 17.0 per cent and 17.5 per cent. Building permit valuations, 
$179,305, were 209.1 per cent greater than in February. Postal 
receipts and bank debits rose 25.5 per cent and 19.8 per cent, 
respectively, from the February totals and were 23.5 per cent 
and 1.3 per cent greater than in March, 1947. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA (Pop. Est. 46,000 ) 


(Champaign-Urbana, home of the University of Illinois, is located in a 
rich agricultural region. Chief among the products of the area are 
academic and athletic equipment, butter, construction and road-build- 
ing machinery, concrete products, forgings and castings, gloves, soy- 
bean products, and trailers.) 

_ Sample gains of 2.4 per cent and 3.0 per cent were shown 
for employment and payrolls, respectively, between February 
and March. Bank debits increased 12.8 per cent in the month 
and 7.0 per cent on an annual basis, and building permit valua- 
tions advanced 106.4 per cent from February. Champaign 
postal receipts were 27.6 per cent greater than in February 
and were up 14.6 per cent from the March, 1947, volume, but 
receipts in Urbana fell 36.2 per cent and 29.5 per cent, re- 
spectively, on the two bases. 


CHICAGO (Pop. Est. 3,450,000 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 


and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio ang 
auto accessories.) 

All reporting industries in the March sample indicated 
monthly decreases of 1.5 per cent in employment and 2.5 per 
cent in pay rolls, while manufacturing firms showed drops 
of 2.0 per cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively. Postal receipts 
and bank debits advanced 17.9 per cent and 25.2 per cent, re. 
spectively, between February and March and were 12.3 per cen 
and 15.4 per cent greater than a year ago. Department store 
sales and retail trade were up 26.1 per cent and 16 per cent 
respectively, in the month, while annual gains were just 49 
per cent and 7 per cent. Building permits were valued at $9,409. 
523 in March, representing an increase of 5.8 per cent from 
the February volume. 


DANVILLE (Pop. Est. 40,000 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Sizable monthly gains of 4.8 per cent and 5.1 per cent 
were reported for employment and pay rolls, respectively, in 
the March sample. Postal receipts advanced 8.4 per cent and 
bank debits 15.6 per cent between February and March, and 
on an annual basis the two were up 23.7 per cent and 9.0 per 
cent, respectively. Valuations of building permits almost tripled 
from the figure for February, rising 177.6 per cent to $396,048 


DECATUR (Pop. Est. 63,750 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the soy- 
bean capital of the world. The city leads in the processing of corn and 
metals, and is the center of the cotton wash-dress industry. Other im. 
portant industries include foundries, railroad shops, metal companies, 
machine shops, and manufacturers of pharmaceutical, plastic, wood, and 
paper products.) 

For the second successive month, sample employment and 
pay rolls showed monthly declines (4.3 per cent and 4.6 per 
cent, respectively). Declines for manufacturing firms were 
even greater than for all industries (4.6 per cent and 5.0 per 
cent). Postal receipts rose 8.2 per cent between January and 
February and 16.2 per cent in the year, and bank debits were 
up 15.4 per cent and 10.0 per cent, respectively, on both bases. 
Department store sales were 45.8 per cent greater than in 
February and showed an 18.0 per cent gain from the March, 
1947, volume. Building permit valuations increased 15.7 per 
cent in the month to $62,300. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. Est. 80,000) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

In the March sample, employment showed a monthly gain 
of 0.5 per cent, and pay rolls rose 2.8 per cent in all report- 
ing industries. Manufacturing firms reported gains of 0.1 per 
cent and 4.1 per cent, respectively. Postal receipts advanced 146 
per cent between February and March and 17.1 per cent on an 
annual basis. Bank debits increased 19.8 per cent in the month 
and were 8.7 per cent greater than in March, 1947, whereas 
retail trade showed a monthly decline of 3 per cent, but an 
annual gain of 6 per cent. Building permits were valued at 
$95,440 in March, 55.8 per cent more than in February. 


ELGIN (Pop. Est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, compacts, dresset 
sets, radios, electric toasters, dairy products, automobile accessories, 
capping and filling machines, water softeners, street sweepers, w 
work, store equipment, ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, 
screws, bolts, and tools, flexible metal hose, and engaged in meat pack 
ing and processing and publishing.) 

Employment and pay rolls fell for the second consecutive 
month according to the March sample. All reporting industries 
showed 0.6 per cent decreases in both, while declines in manu 
facturing firms were a little larger. Postal receipts and bank 
debits increased 21.0 per cent and 18.6 per cent, respectively, 
between February and March and 19.4 per cent and 11.4 per 
cent on an annual basis. Department store sales jumped 392 
per cent in the month and showed a 15.5 per cent gain from 
the March, 1947, volume. Building permit valuations, $122, 
in March, rose 168.7 per cent from the February level. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. Est. 25,065 ) 


port is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some industries are insurance and the 
manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical equipment.) 

Between February and March, sample employment in all 
reporting industries showed a decrease of 1.6 per cent, but 
pay rolls during the same period increased 1.7 per cent. Postal 
receipts advanced 13.9 per cent from the February total, 
while on an annual basis they were up only 0.3 per cent. 
Building permit valuations, $34,700, almost doubled in the 


month. 
JOLIET (Pop. Est. 50,000 ) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, firebrick, horseshoes, packaging machines, bakery 
machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, dairy 


products and work clothing. It has railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, and limestone quarries.) 


A 2.3 per cent drop in employment and a 3.4 per cent 
decline in pay rolls were reported in the March sample. Postal 
receipts jumped 48.3 per cent in the month and 36.0 per cent 
on an annual basis, while bank debits advanced 16.9 per cent 
and 5.1 per cent, .respectively, on the two bases. Retail trade 
and department store sales rose 17 per cent and 34.2 per cent, 
respectively, between February and March and were 7 per 
cent and 14.6 per cent greater than in March, 1947. Building 
permits were valued at $349,545, 321.5 per cent greater than in 
February. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. Est. 24,200) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an importart 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Sample employment fell 1.1 per cent between February 
and March, while pay rolls dropped more than 6 per cent. 
Postal receipts rose 13.6 per cent in the month and were 37.2 
per cent greater than in March, 1947. Department store sales 
were 47.0 per cent higher in March than in February and 
showed a 22.7 per cent gain from the level of a year ago. 
Valuations of building permits reached $144,611, almost three 
times the amount in February. 


MATTOON (Pop. Est. 20,000 ) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock, and poultry producing area. Among important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 

Employment declined 1.6 per cent between February and 
March, but pay rolls increased 15.0 per cent, as indicated by 
the Chamber of Commerce report. Both showed gains on an 
annual basis, however (11.0 per cent and 39.7 per cent, re- 
spectively). Postal receipts and bank debits rose 16.0 per cent 
and 21.2 per cent, respectively, in the month, and 17.0 per cent 
and 14.8 per cent annually, Building permit valuations advanced 
175.9 per cent from February to $92,010. 


PEORIA (Pop. Est. 119,419) 


(Peoria, a highly diversified industrial city, is the largest producer of 
earth-moving equipment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical 
plants, agricultural implement plants, and stockyards, ard firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, and steel products such as wire rods, fencing, stoves, furnaces, 
and sheet metal goods. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed.) 

\s indicated by the March sample, employment and pay 
rolls declined 3.5 per cent and 4.4 per cent, respectively, in the 
month in all reporting industries. Manufacturing concerns re- 
ported declines of 4.2 per cent and 5.0 per cent. Postal receipts 
rose 11.6 per cent from the February volume and 20.6 per cent 
on an annual basis, but bank debits decreased 1.4 per cent in 
the month and were 8.0 per cent less than in March, 1947. 
Retail trade showed a 26 per cent monthly gain, while-annually, 
figures were only 2 per cent greater. Department store sales 
reported larger increases, 32.9 per cent and 10.4 per cent, re- 
spectively. Valuations of building permits were almost four 
times the February total. 


QUINCY (Pop. Est. 42,000 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
Pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 
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Although sample employment increased 0.2 per cent be- 
tween February and March, pay rolls dropped 0.3 per cent. 
Postal receipts and bank debits rose 19.9 per cent and 12.9 
per cent, respectively, in the month and were 25.8 per cent and 
11.3 per cent greater than in March, 1947. Building permits 
were valued at $341,925 in March, representing a gain of more 
than 200 per cent from the total in February. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. Est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area Est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood- and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

No change was reported in employment between February 
and March, but the monthly sample indicated a 0.2 per cent 
gain for pay rolls. Postal receipts advanced 18.3 per cent in 
the month and 18.9 per cent annually, and bank debits showed 
similar increases of 24.5 per cent and 16.0 per cent, respectively. 
Retail trade and department store sales rose 29 per cent and 
45.9 per cent, respectively, from February volume and were up 
14 per cent and 13.0 per cent on an annual basis. Building 
permit valuations, $284,370, fell 26.5 per cent in the month, 
and electric power sales were 2.2 per cent less than the 
February volume. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. Est. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In the March sample, Rock Island reported a monthly 
decline of 0.9 per cent in employment and a 1.9 per cent drop 
in pay rolls, but Moline figures rose 0.4 per cent and 3.4 per 
cent, respectively. Postal receipts increased 5.7 per cent from 
the February total in Rock Island and 27.7 per cent in Moline; 
on an annual basis, the cities showed gains of 4.5 per cent and 
19.3 per cent, respectively. Building permit valuations advanced 
39.7 per cent and 362.0 per cent in the two cities. Retail trade 
and department store sales were up 23 per cent and 36.6 per 
cent, respectively, from last month in Moline and were 18 
per cent and 15.2 per cent greater annually. Moline bank debits 
rose 15.1 per cent in the month and 22.6 per cent from the 
March, 1947, figures. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. Est. 85,000) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Monthly declines of 0.3 per cent and 3.8 per cent in em- 
ployment and pay rolls, respectively, were reported in the 
March sample. Postal receipts jumped 34.0 per cent between 
January and February and 31.6 per cent annually. Bank debits 
were 16.7 per cent greater than last month and 15.8 per cent 
more than in March, 1947. Building permits were valued at 
$286,366, representing a monthly increase of 177.6 per cent. 
Department store sales were 46.6 per cent higher than the 
volume in February and showed an annual gain of 23.3 per 
cent. Retail trade showed a monthly advance of 25 per cent 
and was 10 per cent above the total for March, 1947. 


CRAB ORCHARD AREA 


(A large “dispersed city” area embracing Jackson, Williamson, and 
Franklin counties surrounds Lake Crab Orchard. These three counties, 
containing the larger cities of Benton, Carbondale, Herrin, Johnston 
City, Marion, Murphysboro, and West Frankfort, and densely popu- 
lated rural areas, have a total population of 130,396. Coal mines 
constitute the principal industry, although there are also wood product 
plants, clothing manufacturers, home appliance and shoe factories, and 
diversified agriculture in the region.) 

Building permit valuations in four cities increased more 
than 16 times between February and March and were 359.7 
per cent greater than in March, 1947. Postal receipts dropped 
13.1 per cent from the February total, but advanced 1.5 per 
cent on an annual basis. Retail trade in the three counties 
declined 4.3 per cent between January and February, but the 
volume was 16.4 per cent greater than a year ago. 
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